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: PUBLISHED BY | men's faces.”’ He seems on the highway for abol- , to every one else unless he is a chemist. If you 

wiLLIAM BUCKMINSTER | ishing debts. wish to do farmers any good, jet some dozen 

Wibbd: J t , We hold that there is no comparison to be drawn | More, that are both scientific and practical men or three days of November till within a very 

AND between an American farmer who owes money se- be appointed, if any such can be found, whe can | few days past. it has been an excellent business 
riLLIAM J. BUCKMINSTER. 


sunplity and bring dowa their language to plain 
English, who are able and willing to undertake 
the task, let them be provided with all necessary 
apparatus, send them into every town in the 
state, and let them lecture te the farmers upon 
the properties of the different kinds of Soil, and 
the different kinds of compost manure, and show 
them practically the various qualities of the dif- 
ferent kinds of compost, and also the kind that 
is best adapted to the different kinds of soil. 
Let them demonstrate this to their understanding 
and you have déne more for Farmers than all 
Professorships in -the country could do. This, 
however, is the mere opinion of one single, soli- 
tary individual, and is worth just as much as it 
will fetch. Yet still there must be something 
done in ordec to bring farmers up to par with 
mechanics and traders ; they must be taught the 
science of speed, they must learn the double quick 


cured by a mortgage, and an English lessee, or ten- 
aut for years. The one is on his own land, in his 
own house; the other is not. The one bas all the 
benefit of the improvements that he wakes on the 
land in his occupation; but the other has no induce- 
ment to make permanent improvements. 

The American farmer, though in debt, works for 
himself. The English farmer works for a landlord. 
One hopes to pay up and clear his estate.—The other 
has no ground for hope, and can never expect, from 
his earnings, to perfect any title to the lands on 4 
| which he has worked for a lifetime. 
| We say again to young men, that they may as 
| wel give a mortgage on a farm, which they cannot 
nething more to say on the subject | wholly pay for, at first, as to owe money not se- 

g farms, and we intend that the Gene- | cured by mortgage. Give an old farmer, who has 

; shall not misuoderstand us, or mislead | capital, good security if you wish him to wait till 
. » Eagiand pablie by its horrific exclamations, you can conveniently pay. He will be ashamed ‘o 
of ada ' because we rejoiced that | press you for the whole debt, when there is a panic 


acre, as well as young traders, stood some jin the money market and when money is most 
wring capital into the line of agricul- | scarce. 


4s, £2,00 in advance—if payment is delayed 
« months 32,50 will be charged. 


rs not discontinued without a personal or 
- from the subscriber or postmaster, and | 


nlence should be addressed te the 


tou 


‘ ag on reasonable terms. 
~ 





\GRICULTURE, 


WoORTGAGES ON FARMS. 


speed from three hours to the mile, to at least 
three miles an hour—true, — are honorable 
exceptions, especially near thick settled towns 
and detcry Saeoe, but as @-general thing 
farmers in the interior are the laziest class in 
the commanity, did they but rise as early, move 
about as quick, work as hard and as late as oth- 
er professions, their own works would praise 
them and they would need no horn-blowers, 
The writer is not aware that there is any stand- 


iration ! 


fact that many farms are under mort- Bat if you owe a Bank, its officers feel obliged to 


yo further to show that farming is un- | make you square up, at the very worst time—at a 
: losing concern—than does the fact that | time when hard money is called for from abroad, 
. vader mortgage prove that navigation is | and banks are obliged to curtail. The best officers 


step, or in other words they must alter their | 
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winter for the lumbermen and their supplies, so 
far as good travelling is concerned. I under- 
stand by a letter just received from a gent!eman 
in your city that the winter in Boston has been 
| quite moderate ; 12 days sleighing the past 
| winter—the at no time below zero; 
thoagh it has been 20 ewe below at Spring- 
| field, 100 miles west of Boston. The thermome- 
| ter, to my knowledge, has not steod lower than 
| this at any time in our county during the winter. 
When the snow is fairly gone here—-the 
frost will also be gone, for there is next to none 
under the snow—aad a few warm days shall de 
to dry up the water and warm the ground, we 
‘ean drive our bullocks afield ané “speed the 
| plough.”’ Farmers are getting a little impa- 
tient to be about their ‘‘spring’s work.” How 
jeyful will they move forward in sowing and 
planting when the proper time comes ! 
There’s pleasure in the smiling earth, 
When at its annual birth 
She rs with joy, and life, and mirth, 
Te cheer and Jean the soaks of worth, 
fully, B. F. WILBUR. 
Piscataquis Co., Me., 
May I, 1847. 

P. S. AsI have missed a mail in forwarding 
this letter, | will improve the opportunity to add 
a few words more. It is now the 7th of May. 
What a change a few days will sometimes make 











| of Banks do this from necessity. They feel obliged 

- and howses of rich merchants are under | to do what any decent creditor would scorn to do 
od nore than this, many of our wealthy | with his own loans. If you must hire money, give 

ts hire their stores and their very dwelling | a mortgage to one who has money to spare, in pre- 
her than own them. ‘They want all their | ference to giving the names of your friends as surety 
upon, and choose to pay rent to re- | for your good behavior to a Bank—to a Bank that 


sts in preference to owning the houses | lends out paper, which is not money ina foreign 
This is not any proof that trade is an 


ard or “recorded facts and general results’ 
whereby to judge the ‘respectability’? at the | 
end of twenty years between those who go to 
the city, or these who remain farming. The | 
one hundred young men that were left in the | 
country farming and the one hundred that went 
to the city, with which the writer was acquaint- 
ed, are probably not the same alluded to by the 


j 
trade 


| A week ago no one would hardly suppose such 


in the aspect of nature! The four last days 
have been remarkably pleasant and warm—no 
frost nights—snow is all gone in our fields, ex- 
cepting here and there a driftin some gully or 
behind the fence. “Spring's work” is now be- 
gun. To-morr8w some of my neighbors con- 
template commencing sowing English grain.* 


quite pleasant and mild. The ground has been | through nature u 
or | constantly covered with snow from the last two 








pto nature’sGod. He will reflect } oped, hearing a due share of nutritious aliment; 
that when this body has decayed by the ravages | evidencing that the weal or woe of the crop was 
of time or disease, when this intellect has grown | dependent upon the pr or ab of the 
weak by the decay of the system through which | last administered compound. 
it operates, it will again re-appear, inanew) Practical experience has long since establish 
and more beautiful form, like an old book which | the fact that = arr do not flourish so well pees 
is defaced by time, it will re-appear in the form | first crop upon reclaimed peat lands, but that 
of a new edition, evlarged, reprinted, rebound, | they are more successful after the land has re- 
with the errors of the old editivn corrected. ceived a dressing of yard or mineral manure, 
West Amesbury. and has been ameliorated by tillage with other 
crops. Can any other cause be assigned for the 
increment given to the cereals, than that a defi- 
cient element has been supplied by the yard, or 
mineral manure? [American Agriculturist. 








Carerritiars. Kill these early before they 
strip the trees of half their leaves. The labor of 
clearing fruit trees of this kind of vermin will be 
much increased by delay. “It is true that planting 
time is about as busy a season as any we have, and 
caterpiliars always take advantage of it and build 
their large nests in the midst of it. 

The very best instrument to use in the destruction 
of the webs is the right hand, particularly the thumb 
and two fore fingers. Ifany green farmer fears the 
bite of a caterpillar he can use old gloves. As to 
any bad oder attending the crushing of the very 
small nests with the thumb and fingers, no person 
who can bear snuff im hie nose need to be in fear; 
for snuff is ten times more odious to the untrained 
nostril than a peck of young caterpillars. 

When the nests are high and out of the reach of 
the hand, a pole may be used with a pointed brush 
on it, called Pickering’s brush. ‘This brash will 
destroy the worms when they first appear and are 
not a quarter of an inch long—so will a swab dipped 
in strong soap suds. 

Kill all this year and you will never have another 
caterpillar on your fruit trees. Kill all you find in 
your orchard and you will not have half so many 
next yeur, 





PREMIUMS ON WOOL. 

The depression in the price of woo! which has ta- 
ken place within a few years from various causes, 
has bad the effect to rouse up the more energetic 
wool-growers of the United States, and to bring them 
together in a way which will ensure a better under- 
standing, not only of their particular business, bat 
also a unity and concert of action that will put their 
business on a better basis for the future. 

We are happy to see this spirit among the wool- 
growers of the Union. They compose a highly im- 
portant portion of the productive class, and the arti- 
cle which they produce, while it is one of prime 
necessity, constitutes a great item in the commerce 
of the people. 

It is with pleasure that we see more evidences of 
the determination of wool-growers to excite laudable 
emulation in growing a good article, and in pattin 
it up in the very first order. Some generous unt 
public-spirited persons have contributed fands to 
constitute premiuins for this purpose. A friend has 
furnished us with the foliowing notice, to which we 
cheerfully give publicity, as follows: 

‘v Wool Growers. Numerous liberal minded 
persons, interested in the wool business, having 
placed funds at our disposal for the purpose 
hereinafter mentioned, we shall, on the Ist day of 
October next, award and pay the following premi- 
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RAspBeRRIieEs. These should be ned as 
7 in spring as practicable. All the old stems and 
aut 


@ smaller young shoots should be cleared away 
to the groand; and about half a dozen largest stems 
of last year’s growth reserved for bearing. Their 
upper extremities for a foot or two, should be cut 
off, being weak and useless, and detrimental from 
their weight and shade. The remaining stems, if 
not of a stiff and upright variety, should be loosely 
tied to stakes. [Albany Cultivator. 





1 ’ 
MECHANIC ARTS, 
TO CURE RENNET-SKINS. 

RENNeT, or runnet, used in cheese-m 
made from the stomachs of calves, which are some- 
times called ‘*vells.”? As soon as the calf has suck- 
ed whatever he likes, he should be killed and the 
stomach immediately wken out. The coagulated or 
curdled milk should then be poured into a dish and 
examined ; and any substance found in it, but curd, 
should be removed. ‘The serum or watery part left 
in the stomach should be pressed out with a clean 
cloth. Then, as it is only the inner coat that is to 
be preserved, the outer skin should be well scraped, 
and all the fatty and useless covering thrown away. 
The curd should then be replaced in the stomach, 
and two gallons of strong brine with two lemons 
added to every six vells, and suffered to soak for ten 
or twelve hours. The lemons do away with any 
disagreeable smell, and give the rennet sweetness 
and agreeable flavor. ‘Bwenty or thirty gallons of 
vells may be made at a time, if convenient, as the 
are found to be much better when large quantities 
are made. After salting, the vells are hung up to 
dry, with a piece of flat wood put crosswise into 
each to stretch them out. When perfectly dried, 
they should appear somewhat of the color and text. 
They should never be used in 
cheese-making, however before they have stood at 
least two months; and they are still better at the 
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ifthe Ledger. Bat there mast be debts 
siness part of the world. And capital is 


carry on most kinds of business. 


nnot be Aired, all business of a lucra- | 


| will be confined to the rich, and the indus- 

{small means, has but little chance of 

Ile must drudge for the wealthy capitalist 
vin he need to, and the capitalist must con 

rireme 

» younger men. 

w is a young farmer to hire capital to aid 

efor his farm, or for mprovements on nl, 

edges the property to the man who parts 

; We 

ig farmers with small capital can hire 

P swell 


tulate any class for being deeply in debt 


with his money ? confess we did rejoice 


as men in other business. 


having easy means of making lenders se- 


) order to gain time for payment. 


ve already put the case of an old farmer 
gmoney to a young farmer to aid in paying 
farm. We now take another case.—A farm- 
iving a farm of 40 or 50 acres, and five 
Will it not be better for all the heirs to 
f them have the farm, and mor'gnge it to 
he others, than for all to undertake to carry 
farm jointly ? 
rigages are seldom taken up,says the Gen- 
Farmer, and the 


lands fall inte the hands of 


1 capitalist, anda forfeiture - 


lhe John J. Astors and such kinds of 


swallow up the whole, and if we have lands to 


old age, doing business that ought 


We did | 


toarket. 


Rariv Growrn. Mr. Lemuel Leland, 2d, of 
Sherburne, tells us he has a graft on a cherry tree 
that was set two years ago, which now girts large 
It inches. Such a growth is uncommon. No va- 
riety of the cherry makes wood so fast as the Black 
| Tartarian, and hefore he named the variety we told 


| Mr. L. we could vouch that his was of this kind. 


| Tant Ruvupars, or Pir Pranr. Mr. Le- 
| land has one of these plants that has leaves 3 1-2 
| feet in length. He laid down a 10 foot pole and 
extended it each way ona leaf and its stem, and 
the pole was not long enough to match the two 
| leaves, growing one on each side of the root stalk. 


Puum Trees wirnour Warts. Mr. L. 
Leland tells us he has a number of plum trees that 
| are occasionally watered by the flowing from his 
| cow-yard. These trees have never had warts on 
| them, nor has the Curculio ever molested the fruit, 

though in other places he has cut down his trees on 
| account of the warts that he could not kill. 
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( ORR ESI ONDENC E. 
PROFITS OF FARMING, AGAIN, 

| Mr. Eorror.—There has probably much good 
| resulted to the various trades and kinds of busi- 
j} hess now carried on in this country, by those 
jconcerned, occasionally meeting to talk over 
| their affairs, exchange views, suggest improve- 
ments, &e. It is therefore to be hoped that 
they will not degenerate into meetings for the 


| of others. 
| 


These remarks are elicited in consequence of | 


proie ssion, while they aitempt to disparage that | 


editor, as this is nearly forty years since. These |a change 
one hundred that were left farming, some held | face of na 
on very well, and some let go from laziness, | 
they had but little then, nor have they much now. 
The one hundred who went to the “cities,” some 
went to teaching school, some to tending stables, 
some got situations in mercantile houses, some to 
pedling tapes, pins and needles, some w draw- 
| ing hand carts and some to driving carriages, in 
| fact they all got into business, and the result 
| 

| 


could have been wrought over the 
ture. Everybody, however, is quite 
glad to see it. Now—wmore especially 





“All nature shows 
In various views 
Her great Creator’s praise ; 
The birds all sing 
While on the wing 
Tn soft and pleasing lays.” 


Seed time is short; we must make up in dili- 
: } . 
was at least eighty out of the hundred became gence what we lack of time. 


respectable, some of them now are, and many of | ~ gy 5w late in April or even in the “lap of 


them have been, members of our legislature, both May”’ somewhat, does not frighten a Piscata- 

| of the senate and house ; some are among the | quis farmer, in the least, if only, it be succeeded 

or school teachers, some are large lumber | by a warm, pleasant summer, which is often 
ealers, some are the most respectable mer- | 1). one. 

| chants in the city, some are Bank Presidents, pi ust 

| some are extensive provision dealers, one firm | 

sent ninety thousand dollars into the western | 


country to buy pork in one season, some are 





* May 8.—They have done so. Weather fine and 
pleasant. 





ON MANURING PEAT-LANDS. 


The question often arises in the mind of the 
agriculturist, why do peat soils require an appli- 
cation of manure! ) Yaka has almost in- 
vatiably proved, that if yard or mineral manures 
are copiously incorporated with peat soils, the 
favor is as promptly reciprocated as when they 
have been employed upon a diluvium, or alluvi- 
um soil, 

Individuals of practical information only, rea- 
son upon this subject, something after this wise; 


possessed vitality, and that all the essential ele- 
ent; consequently, these essentials must still 


abound in the semi-deeayed body, and why 
should these soils require additional organized 





| owners of the most extensive ware houses ia the | DOES 
| city, some are large ship owners, and some have PINESS? 
returned to their native homes and paid up the 
mortgages on their fathers and aa “wes , em Mr. Ev: ror,—This has ever been a debata- 
and built factories, and made other improve- | ble question; some seem to suppose, that igno- 
ments to the great benefit of the neighborhood. | Tce 1s bliss indeed : true it is that an ingenious 
The writer was very mach pleased and surpris- | ™ied may furnish an argument, that may seem | 
ed at the same time on seeing one of these same plausible and in a Superficial view may seem 
young men bid off the late United States Bank | almost convincing; it may pieture out in beauti- 
in State street for a little over ninety thousand | ful style the loss of ignorance ; it may present to 
dollars cash, some of the old ones drew their | °¥F imagination in flowing language the happi- 
mouths a little one side and winked with one | 9€8S of the poor, ignorant, willing slave ; who 
eye, but the next day when the young man’s | "es in the morning eats his stiuted allowance, 
check for the amount was promptly paid, why | and goes whistling and singing to his labors, per- 
they—they winked with the other eye that’s | forms his daily task, returns at night to his hov- 
all. Ae to the notion that vice and immorality | el, again eats his allowance and like the stupid 
are any more attached to one kind of business | brute, lies down to slumber away in sweet tor- 
profession ot place than another, as a general | gettulness the night; no corroding care invades 
thing is all wrong, it is talk that never ought to | 4.94 peaceful breast ; the Gousemnaten r: all 
sevationt wre “nade marine derunewe wy vite | hie hanninnne in im ponpecl eee oe A Ties 
oF asa the mote but cannot feel the beam, | Ke the invocent arab Licks 7 


| raised to shed his bloud.”’ 
Sin and iniquity are sown broad cast over the Oh the sweets of blissful ignorance ! cruel in- 


KNOWLEDGE INCREASE HAP- | 








| - whole land and will for the present so continue deed must he ke, that will pour one ray of | 
work oo, they are leased tands and nothing else. | reading the reports of the debates at the Farm- unless the temperance folks succeed in killing | knowledge into their dark, benighted, and happy 
\\ san evil to find property so unequally | ers’ Meetings; in the State House, they a © | King Alcohol; that of course will put an end to} atte 
2 . x ‘ ther business | ~ hall all be as pure as they are. | ° ; : 
t e 80, in a great degree, | come to the conclusion that no © | sin, and we shall a | hey ; ey ee 
* ire Whi vo rst lazy | CE Ee eee ona tid eye he Pty care ead ape that of an educated | 
men are so ditlerent ule 2 aZy > | 7 . ‘ x © K - Pe " < ‘ ; 
yy vane we snd | Settled towns and villages are mere sinks of Waltham, May 8th, 1847. ee vk vengpene foam infhney % | 
unfortunate, some sick, some generous BB vice and corruption, of which they warn young 7 et abeicth | one. 2 


irted. Others miserly and grasping, over- 
ig, cheating, and speculating on the necessi- 
sof the poor. ‘The remedy proposed by the Gen- 
ee Farmer is not even plausible. 
nortgaged, for fear the rich would monopolize 


tut cannot the rich monopolize without 


. : : : +i Tine | fi i and shape its course witherso- 
» mortgages? Lands in New England are all netting from fifteen to sixteen per cent profits. | season like the past it does not injure the Vine | forked lightnings pe 


to be taken for debts, whether mortgaged or 
nortgaged 
cannot be made secure by mortgage of the 
f the debtor, they will be apt to press harder 
bts due, and break up young men who cannot 

a demand, bat who could pay on time. 
The Genesee Farmer differs widely from Dr. 
klin, who knew the importance of capital in 


young men just setting up in business. — 


klin was so strongly impressed with the impor- | commonality feel rather astounded at such dis- | in the spring rather than to Jet them remain in 


| men to beware ;—that fraud and deception, as a 
| nataral consequence, are carried on in a manner 


most shocking to relote; that the appearance 


Lands are not | there of so much wealth, ease and comfort, is | ing Grape Vines in the Spring 1 think that the | ing dew ; 


all illusory and deceptive, and vanish at the 
touch like a thing that never was; that farmers 
| stand aloof from this mora! pollution, their farms 


| It is seldom we find a profession or craft of any 


And when the more wealthy peo- | kind, if their business is worth pursuing, or at | correspoadence for the purpose of 


| all profitable who are willing to say much about 
it; much more to boast of their great profits 
and the superior moral influence of their busi- 
| ness, unless sume one 138 wishieg to sell out, in 
such a case it is a sort of Yankee custom to tell 
a pretty /arge story :—surely it cannot be that 
those honorable gentlemen who have thrown so 
‘much hght upon this dark subject, the Profits 
| of Farming, are wishing to sell out!! we of the 


ending to this class that he left by bis will | woveries, and hope they will hold on at least, till 


ge sum 


to be 
to be given by them for repayment. 


in the care of the Selectunen of Bos- | they have convinced us : a 
¢ P yer W ght it was. 
loaned out to industrious young men on | much better than ever we thoug 


that our business is so 
We 

know that by hard work and the assistance of 
\the God of the Harvest we get a good living, 





4 | manhood! Behold it in the morning of life, 
TRIMMING VINES. | hke the tender flower, gently opening its houses 
y i ing ictluence of the morn- 
> _ Sir: ard to prun- | to receive the refreshing ictlue! 
Mr. Enrror,—Dear Sir: In reg P yr odnanener ges borane eenipeetana goat 
| hast season has been a good one for the busi- | sull onward, from one — of pry ° 
| 1 7 ing i | another, till it arrives to that state of pertectio' 
.ss. I donot hold always to pruning in the | % : + : 
| seule but can say from close observance that a | in science, which enables it to call down the 
| , J 


| 
| 


I have delayed this | ever it pleases. So in surveying other worlds, 
ascertaining | measuring mountains in the moon, calculating 
whether they would bleed or not. ‘Those that | with exact minuteness the time of the sone 
/1 pruned in March have leaved out and not a) ance, century's ahead, of those wonderfu _ 
A ) of sap has started. There is one day in | tors which without the light of science so as oe 
si - ; “ ; 7 ¥ > " . 7 
po inonth that you can cut strips from the | ished those of former ages; J ie 
Vine April 12th and May 19th, &c., and they | noticing the time when other worlds 
df 
| 


| in any degree whatever. 


i i se distance from us have been stricken 
ll bleed but little. | immen ; 

+ c . is the most proper time for | from the planetary system; caleulating with 
cones Sieatat ™ h shan lect | minute exactness the course and relative veloci- 
ani e Vine, but if they have been neglect- | 

a pg bagtng bo ; . those planets which revolve around this 

i should prefer to prane | ty of those planets t 
ee ee ert - | core: Again observe the power of human in- 
A Vine should be pruned | tellect in its modern discoveries ; me it age 
every fall in order to bear well the coming year. = across ge ln gyno gooey pee 
’ is inju- | ti ropelling g 2 
In regard to Vines bleeding freely it is inja- | udes, p a a ene 
i r h meuatains with a velocity which alm 
the growth in some degree, but this de- | throug alm 
nee > + 4 state that the Vine is in. We | annihilates distance, bringing far distant cities to 
few penton the woods that | be near neighbors ; converting the lightnings of 

A | heaven into means of conveying instantaneous 

through the country. But again 


| 


their wild state. 





Take |communing with the God of nature, possessed 
in the woods | of an intellect capable of such vast conceptions, 
often | stretching its desires forward, asking of the au- 
I was told by | thor of all happiness for more knowledge that it 


Who can turn from contemplating a theme 
formed the treaty with the Indians a long time ; } like this and not have every vesuge of an — 
| he said that his father was one that helped git- | ment utterly annihilated from his mind - nod 
ion the sing nh arya hore |e agyy orn Here we hae nase 
their knives; they cut the bark almost off the through imperfectly prese od, — 
After knowledge, is what nature prescribes as —< 
it was girdled it bezan to have fruitin abundance. | her best rules to conduct us a. ~ 
I have seen people cut their vines to make them | well cultivated mind, always finds s : on San 
bear, but if they would prane them as they | the natural world calculated to inspire ple 


matter in the form of yacd-manure, to induce a 
good degree of productiveness' We conceive 
that there may be three reasons why productive- 
ness is vastly augmented upon those lands by 
applying maoures. Firstly, an excess of deleteri- 
ous acids; secondly, want of appropriate inor- 
ganic nutriment; thirdly, want of one essential 
organic element. 

First, that there is excess of deleterious acids, 
which retard the growth of cultivated crops. 

This proposition will be readily conceded, 
when we inguire from what class or classes of 
plants peat has originated. The first impulse 
given to @ peat production, is the transportation 
of organic fragments by water to horizontal 
or slightly inclined grounds which produce a 


| marsh. 


Mosses, lichens, and reeds, take root upon 
this marsh, flourish thrangh the, summer 
lowing season. Thus the destruction and re- 
production of these annuals ae perpetuated each 
season’s product becoming nutrimeat for their 
successors. 

In a few years, there is such an immense ac- 

cumulation of organized matter from perishing 
eryptogamous plants, and from the accessions 
made by water, that plants containing more 
woody tissae begin to thrive, such as the brake- 
fern; these disappear after a time, and are suc- 
ceeded by marsh grasses (carexes,) and stinted, 
low, land shrubs. These again are followed by 
larger shrubs and trees. 
Lastly, when the bed has become deep, some- 
what dryer and more perfectly decomposed, 
there emanate the sturdy oak, the saccharine 
maple, and majestic elm, the richest and most 
immense spontaneous vegetable productions of 
the earth. 

By acursory glance at the chemical nature of 
those plants which at different periods have flour- 
ished upon peat-beds, we discover in those first 
thriving, a super-abundance of oxalic and tarta- 
ric acid, which afford not the slightest nutriment 
to cultivated lands. On the contrary, their pres- 
ence is exceedingly pernicious to plants abound- 
ing in animal nutriment. . 

Again, in the carexes or stinted trees, acidi- 
ferous compounds predominate, which in consti- 
tution are diametrically opposed to those occur- 
ring in cultivated plants. 

If any considerable portion of these noxious 
compounds still remain in peat, by adding a sub- 
stance that neutralizes their acidity, a mighty 
parrier to the prosperity of cultivated vegetation 
is removed. Hence, when yard-manure, abun- 
dant in alkaline compounds, is added to soils 
abounding in acids, @ non-injurious compound 
results. The same phenomenon occurs when 


soils. 


organic nutriment. Although peat contains an 


silica, in vegetab!e economy. 





| ble emotions; something, if rightly improved, 
| peculiarly adapted to its wants ; something most 
admirably calculated to improve, to enlarge, and 
call forth and bring into action those benevolent 
| and refined feelings, which so adorn the charac- 
iter of man. What is better calculated to sweep 














of inorganic fertilizers. 


nutriment; each species will select those ele 
ments peculiar to itself; perfect development ¢ 
any plant is not insured unless there is a suffi 


that the substance composing peat-beds once | 


ments for maintaining life and growth were pres- | 


hot | 


gypsum or lime is incorporated with acidiferous 
The second defect is a want of appropriate in- 


abundance of silex, which is an important con- 
stituent in vegetable development, it may not, 
and, as we shall contend, does not contain a 
sufficiency of other metals no Jess essential than 
: We may here in- 
troduce a physiological axiom, which will ena- 
ble us to comprehend the phenomenon attending 
the application of mineral manures, and to better 
appreciate the value and certain indispensability 


| "The truth is this; all plants require inorganic 


end of a year; for, if they are not old, the rennet 
made from them will cause the cheese to **heave,’” 
and become full of holes or ‘‘eyes.’”’ 


(Am. Agriculturist. 


ums, viz: 

| ‘Ten Gold Medals, worth ten dollars each, for the 
| ten entire clips of most valuable fleeces for clothing 
| par b» 
‘Ten Gold Medals, worth ten dollars each, for the 
| 'en entire clips of most valuable fleeces for combing 
| or worsted purposes. 

| Ten premiums, of ten dollars each, for the ten best 
| conditioned entire clips of Saxony wool. 

| ‘Ten premiams of same amount, for the ten best 
| conditioned entire clips of Merino wool. 

Ten premiums, of same amount, for the ten best 
| conditioned entire clips of Merino grade wool. 
| ‘Ten premiums, of same amount, for the ten best 
| conditioned entire clips for combing fleeces. 

All wool-growers throughout the United States are 

| invited to compete for them. 

| We woald again invite the attention of wool- 

| growers to our remarks on the subject of preparing 

| wool for market, as published in the reports of the 

; Wool-Growers’ Meeting, at Steubenville, Ohio, the 
10th of February, 1847, ; 

All bales of wool designed for our care should have 
| the name of the owner or grower plainly written or 
| printed on them in fall, together with our address as 
| follows: Perkins & Brown, Springfield, Mass. 

All lots of wool i ded to pete for the pre- 
| miums, should reach us by the first of August next. 
| Growers may receive premiums, if their wool be put 
| up and marked separately, even thoagh their wool 
| come through the merchant or other wool-dealer. 
| Any farther contributions from wool-growers, or 
| other public-spirited persons, will be expended in 

preparing the medals, publishing a report, and in 
additional premiums. All Editors of periodicals 
throughout the United States, friendly to agricultural 
pursuits, are respectfully requested to publish. 
. PERKINS & BROWN, 
| Springfield, Mass., April, 1847. 
It would be worth a journey to Springfield to ex- 
| amine the samples offered for the premiums, and we 
\s pe carried out. such aa” improvement in the 
| business of cleansing and putting up wool, sorting it 
out according to its several qualities, and exhibiting 
| for premiuins,—the wool-growing business will be- 
|come, ere long, less fluctuating, and, of course, 
| much more safe than heretofore. [Me. Farmer. 


Mik Paint. A Foreign writer says :— 

**A paint has been used on the Continent with 
success, made from milk and lime, that dries 
quicker than oil paint, and has no smell. It is 
made in the following manner: ‘Take fresh 
curds and bruise the lamps on a grinding-stone, 
or in an earthern pan, or mortar, with a spatula 
or strong spoon, Then put them into a pot 
with an equal quantity of lime, well slacked with 
water, to make it just thick enough to be knead- 
ed. Stir this mixture without adding more 
water, and a white colored fluid will soon be ob- 
tained, which will serve as paint. It may be 
laid on with a brash with as much ease as var- 
| nish, and it dries very speedily. It must, how- 
ever, be used the same day it is made, for if kept 
till next day it will be too thick : consequently 
no more must be mixed up at one time than can 
be laid on inaday. If any color be required, 
any of the ochres, as yellow ochre, or red ochre, 
or umber, may be mixed with it in any propor- 
tion. Prussian blue would be changed by the 
lime. ‘Two coats of this paint will be sufficient, 
and when quite dry it may be polished with a 
piece of woollen cloth, or similar substance, and 
it will become as brightas varnish. It will only 
do for inside work ; but it will last longer if 
varnished over with white of egg after it has 
been polished.”’ 








| Srevens’ Parent Post ann Fence. This 
will doubtless be d d by farmers and others, a 
valuable invention. The posts are made of burnt 
clay moulded and burnt in the same way as hard 
bricks. A post of five feet long. four inches souare 
stone, and, in the long run, cheaper than wood. 
The posts are set in the ground diagonally or corner- 
wise. A tenon is made on the top of each post, on 
which is placed a coupling block to which the top 
rail is secured by pins or nails. The fence is thos 
secure and firm, not liable to rot. ‘The iaventor is 
Capt. Joseph Stevens, of Northumberland, Saratoga 
county, N. Y. Specimens may be seen and rights 
purchased, atthe Mechanics’ and Farmers’ Agency, 
34 Ann street. [Scientific American. 





Tue Curcviio on Prum Weevin. Jarring 
| them off is the most effectual remedy that has 
| heretofore been published ; but only a few per- 
sons will be found willing to take the necessary 
pains for putting it in practice ; and it is paying 
pretty dear for a crop of fruit after all the care 
and expense of cultivation. ‘ 
A new remedy, and one that to our mind af- 
foids promise of more utility than to any other 
within our knowledge, was made known to us 
recently by our friend Gen. J. T. Worthington, 
who informed us that it had been practised with 
much suecess by one or more fruit growers at 
Chilleothe. ‘Take a number (one for each tree) 
fur tubs, or boxes, that will hold an inch or two 
of water in the bottom; whitewash the inside, 
and place them ander the trees—if elevated on 
a barrel or by other means, so as to bring it near 
the lower branches, all the better—then pour in 





IneLuence oF RaiLroapns on THe Weather. 
A German paper gives the following remarks of 
Dr. Augtist of Berlin, upon ‘The Influence of 
Railroads on the Weather.”’ 

‘“‘When an extended portion of the earth's 
surface is brought by a net of railroad track into 
connection of electrical conductors the aeccumu- 
lation of the atmosphere is prevented as the iron 
tracks effect a constaut electrical equilibrium be- 
tween remote regions. By this means, a violent 
storm is rendered unlikely, and if one could arise 
it will undergo a continual if not a considerable 
diminution. Doubtful as the theory of storms 
may be, so much is certain, that their ovigin is 
in the effort of nature to produce an equilibrium 
water so as te cover the bottom an inch or more | of upposite electricities, and that they break out 
in depth, and in the dusk of the evening, when | with more violence the greater the intensity of 
the curculios begin to appear, set a lighted can- | the opposition, which is produced beforehand by 
dle or lamp in the middle of the tub or box, | the chemical processes that accompany evapora- 
letting it remain for two or three hours or | tion. If one of these opposites, the electricity 
longer, each evening, during the period the in- | of the lower air for instance is conducted away 
sects are flying, which is found to be but for a | to other regions, the variation of the two is made 
very few days. | less and the violence with which the equilibrium 

The light and reflection from the whitewash- | is established is diminished. By being thus con- 
ed sides attract the insects into the tub, and fall- | ducted away the influence is lessened which the 
ing into the water they are unable to crawl out. | electricity of the lower atmosphere has on the 
Hundreds have been caught in this way, in a | clouds, and by which it attracts its opposite, 
single tub, in one night, during the time of | thus accumulating storm and clouds on the elec- 
their thickest fight. [Ohio Cultivator. trie point. For this reason, in a level country 
where there are nets of railroads, a storm cannot 
acquire that force of opposite electricity and pro- 
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Asues on Conn. A correspondent asks the 


Editor of the Genesee Farmer, what is the best | quce that heaping up of clouds which is possible 
method of applying ashes on corn? Should it be 


| where these conductors gre wanting. For some 
put in the hill when planting—on top of it after | years past the writer believes that he has ob- 
planting?—or after it comes up? And what is the served a change in the storms of this place, and 
soaatiny to Dengytien, Sanne Sag. S eeenE oe asks the attention of students of natural philoso- 
gs | phy to the proof of his hypothesis. It is a fact 
To which he replies: —The above are questions of | that since Berlin has become the focus of several 
considerable importance. Last season we injured a | ra;jroads there have been few violent storms, 
cropof corn, or rather saw itinjured, by the appli- | andall that have risen have had a rapid and gentle 
cation of ashes and salt in — tar ek | termination.” ' o 
ants. These were thrown with the band on each | —- ——-_— 
Ga eae application been made as soon asthe | TRADE oF BALTIMORE. a ny _ 
corn was covered at planting, spreading the ashes | were cleared at the Baltimore custom neues - ni 
and salt over considerable surface, no injury would | eign ports 64 vessels; 13 British, 2 Bremen, | Span- 
have been done, while the fertilizers would have | ish,and 48 American ; 24 were for eet, tet 
been extremely beneficial. Scotland and France, with breadstofls, Ke. as ol- 
lows:—flour, 78,310 bbis; corn meal, 12,905 bbis; 
| wheat,15,928 bushels; corn, 349,835 bushels. ‘The 
| total value of domestic produce exported hence dur- 
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Prtuar Roses. A correspondent practices the 


Now, after hearing all the arguments of our friend but the pleasures snd lexeries of thie life are | geriond iy ot ggpeteng 
¢ rmers’ being in debt, we incline to think | 1.) foe us. It is said that the great truths of the | pever bear and others that are good bearers. heaven into 
Franklin's money, lent, would be of more ser- | Gospel are hid from the wise and great, and re- | oreat many people think that —- are —r | a man ina still more sublime employment, 
’ t »money given away. Pradent| vealed unto babes; but we never thought that | that never will bear or that they never can be | 
she ak Ge let the great mysteries and profits of farming would | made to produce fruit; this is a mistake. 
jong oan bap mb ORD Eee Doe rife be hidden from us farmers, and revealed to those | those wild Vines that are found 
when they are clear of debt. That is, lwho were either born with “silver spoons in ond gumove them we pales place vt 
lens apt to become extravagant. their mouths’’ or possessed of fortunes before | they make the greatest bearers. ~ ees opwetir 
One word on the danger of forfeiture under a | they commenced farming, and _who never pre- | 4 very aged man in Philadelphia that 4 : ine may enjoy 
he laws of England and the laws of all | tend to do a day's work themseives. It is to be grew in Kensington near the place where Penn 
‘ fi le . ager of | feared that such representations will rather serve 
ep eee ! to hurt, than help the good cause; it sets people 
When the time of payment has come, be thinkin. ve dlecuse the matter in thet own 
who holds a mortgage, may take peace- | . nd decide for themselves, and then , : ) 
ssion of the estate if he will, with the con- | psa the question as to the motives of those | vine ; it had never borne anything, bet was used | controverted not gainsaid, 
lebtor. And withoat his consent he can | who make them, such large representations. It | as a common resort for the young folks. 
. ot | s pe rha Ss unfortunate in these incredulous times, 
‘ lobtain possession. Bat the land is not yet | is perhay “o See eerie 
“e yer that many have come to the concle 
te hh hoe is not gold that shines,’’ nor all true which ' 
1 from the time of his taking posses they hear, though coming a eres ought there weeld be no use in duing so. 
| ” Editor, the writer would not have troubled | Yours, &e., 4 : 
Hle is howad, during this term, to take good care | 4 sir, about this matter, but for the peculiar AMBR\ SE W. LELAND. 
rty, and to secount for a} the nett pro- | manner in which gentlemen 2 he eon Holliston, May 8. reaie St Oe 
the aaa lezal right to re-| every other profession, stand a Tittle ack, —— et 
\nd the mortgager has a legal righ l tet us the Lords of the Soul speak, let us tell the MAY-DAY IN MAINE.—SNOW. 
whole by paying up the debt honestly due, | story, we are the producers! we are everything, | Ma Peedén, nth bi tow the Geat'day of May; | 
terest on the same. As to costs, there | 4.1 for us you would starve! you are nobody, = apes enue The Gis ol ta 
» be paid, unless the debtor himself you ean do nothing w ithout us, &e. on | re glad = as a tines tal ala peed ore 
ses lo make costs by refusing to give possession ~ Now this may all be metaphysically troe, bu | of bn fireside, rather than to be abroad Meying. 
: it would cost a pretty fine spun argument to | Seals dak eal Ks ad nt overs PF ihey wane 
when it may be demanded. | prove that the country is not as much benefited a es eB ar i tiene Wa eeadl Ol 
B Genesee Farmer tel's as a bitter story of | by the city, as the city is by the country—but | col saree cnace { Gowene' Gal Wad seal 
f Great Britain, and of the condition of | why these comparisons and rages os ome ian plenty. Frrning csnmmemenl sheet 
ss, and predicts that mortgaging to secure say any thing about it , why pts ps the middle of April inet year ; bet now our 
este ctand upee their Own eee fields are but little more thao half anlaid of 
*wilend in the absorption of ali re ai estate in ce 


much superiority for — ‘be hy cage ne 
op, or in the State House true, 3 s cans uahe Teat vain. tee olka 
© the condition of the poor in Ireland and Eng- oa orld will find it out without proclaiming it. | prt xe tb oes e ial; oa aaw wh ne 
ut while lands are liable for debts, we can [f pot true, neither the young men ner oye j pomtins Bais de dey gt sas c ale of 
gg ay gone ‘snow. It will require a full week of warm 
eS ee ‘ suany weather to prepare our fields for plough- 
| ing and planting. This is the present state of 
| affairs here with regard to farming operations. 
The migrating birds made their appearance in 
| our neighborhood a little over two weeks since, 
, and have occasionally, as a pleasant day appear- 
ed, (whieh has been rather rare,) warbled € us 
| their songs of glee, eae: son a 
i vi im wi 
‘ry to pradent young men. QOur friend would seem | of choosing him a wife!! Farming is well pesos — “Though sleighing ps berdly 
eave all im nortant business to be transacted by enough, it is a living business, we are satisfied com & san willl wa Gabe cee Ss aeeane 
i with it, but it will not do to talk so loud about —S pe ee aga.” 
it,—the stories are too /all, they amuse some the 
lle would not have any money laid up to | ee — do we want of a Professor? aad fruitful a, | ‘ 
Support the feeble and the infirm, lest mortgages Pectnet of what! he will only produce more | — es 4 es sy a mc 
ald eat ap all the farms. He seems to be horror | Ginek of which we have enough already, from Suen ae 
“tricken at the idea of any one's living upon their | Dana's Muck Manual down to the latest — j 
. for they live by the ‘‘sweat of other cation ; all is Greek to us common farmers, an 


’ 
>i veri snow. Within a “stone's 
1 few, and that the masses will soon their covering of 


de of 


ison why the few will be more likely to men will believe “A 
: me find its own level. the | 
> Bie of bent of their own inclination after 
coming to matare age, and even before. Give 
there is « predetermination to obtain money on loan, hows the choice of the trade or business they 
— wish to pursue, they make better men. But the 
idea of attempting to bias the mind, or to select 
the kind of business a young man ought to fol- 
low. is just about as conducive to his benefit or 
happiness as the old fashioned aristocratic notien 


ze all the lands by taking mortgages, than 


by ig money without mortgage; unless indeed 


it an mtention to repay. 
The great question is whether it is advisable to 
‘et any class of young men have any borrowed capi- 
at all; for it is clear that mortgaging is not an in- 


Ure wealthy. He would aot have an old man of 


retire and make room for the young and ac- 


ah 


hcome,** 


; ing beheld the 

is tig d that we yet shall have a good world, having 
pel = prong We hold ourselves in rea- nature, 
when the auspices of 


i for the gratification of 
though rather long, has not | and this all 
| been very severe. Much of the time it has been | stretch his thoughts still onward, 


from the mind those disagreeable and unwelcome 
feelings, which come over and crowd in se 
| the mind of a person who has been long confine 
to the work shop or kitchen, than a walk upon 
nature’s soft green carpet on a summer's morn, 
to behold the rich garniture with which nature 
is adorned, to inhale the sweet fragrant odors of 
the new mown hay; to listen to natures own 
to gaze upon the waving fields of 
growing food, for both man and beast; to hear 
the joyful cow boy as he goes merrily along 
| with his flock, who nightly return to yield their 
| rich treasure fer the gratification of man; to see 


songsters ; 


the innocent lamb skipping from hill to dale, to | 


look upon the stately ox, willingly yielding his 


neck to the service of man. In a word, to behold | 


| mature richly Jaden with the choicest gifts for 
a gratification of man. Who that has a mind 
not wrapt in leaden slumber, that has not debas- 
ed his intellect with wilful ignorance, that 
not Jost every faculty within his breast = 
persevering, can view all this, and not feel 
had almost said, an involuntary rising of gratitude 
in his heart, to the Great Author of all these 
benefits to man. 
The well instructed, well cultivated and en- 


that yet larged mind, has still more to admire in the moral 


stapendions mecha of | growth of stalk Is induced, bearing a withered | agreeable and nutritive, and costs ouly one half | 


art and science, having gazed upon the 
growing fields, having reflected upon the teem- 
‘ing vigor, with which all nature 1s “yo 
man ; he can el 
and look up acid to the soil, when a pertect 


ciency of every requisite element, be it ever so 
diminutive in quantity. The second and third 
clauses of this truth have a material bearing up- 
on the condition and improvement of peat-lands. 

Fach plant electively gathers from the soil 
those elements most congenial to its own pros- 
perity, else how should the ash of wheat yield 
eight times the amount of magnesia that potato- 


tops do, or oats contain fifty three per cent. mg ing is necessary. Branches interwined, bearin, 
| silica, and beans only one per cent.; and why | roses of contrasted colors, make a fine appearance. 
| eae iene So cis: per eens. of ome mange! | ‘The Boarsalts, Hybrid China, and some, of the 
iw is alk eke fi h fine roses for these blooming 
| wurtzel, and no traces of this alkali in oats prairie rose, furnish fin 
| grown upon the bce od es ee | pillars. 
| bodies that now lie mouldering peat beds, we . 
once hardy shrubs and forest trees, requiring on- Breapstvrrs. “Necessity is the mother of 
those elements that would impart strength | [nvention’’—so says the proverb—and tts tru 
ie inflexibility to their tissue, such as lime and | js illustrated in the fact set forth that a baker of 
| silica; they predominate in the ash of forest trees | Berne, in Switzerland, has sgcuntut in — 
| to the almost entire exclusion of magnesia, alu- | very palatable bread from loelan — . ~ 
| mina, and phosphates, all of which are indispen- | sults from a scientific examination at a=) ae 
| sable to a luxuriant growth of crops furnishing | that out of 100 parts, it contains 44 1-2 of fecula 
| ani i | or nutritive matter. Bread made chiefly of po- 
bem enrtarenerreas i is said in only 14 in the 100 parts 
| "That a deficiency of an essential element pro- | tatoes is said to conga y p 
| duces an abortive crop, is strikingly illustrated | of nutritive matter. te 
: ’ ils| tis furthermore stated in a foreign publica- 
| in the culture of cereals; those sown upon soils) Me ae eer tenes tet codeand 
tainiag an abundance of organic matter, lime, | Uon, that a chemis a has | , 
and tle eili antic stalks desti- | bread from oil cake—the refuse of the colza 
| and soluble silica, produce gigantic stalks destt y ae 
re j : agnesia an exuberant | seed, after extracting the oil—which is 
tute of grain, by adding magnesia an exuberan 


following mode of having pillar roses. ‘T'wo-inch 
auger-holes are bored through pieces of scantling 
three by four inches, and twelve feet long, one foot 
apart. ‘They are then set in the ground as posts, 
three feet deep. Nea: them tall growing roses are 
planted, two of different colors, one on each side of 
the post; and as they grow the stems are runthroagh 
the holes. In this way, they will rise nine feet 
high, and no winds can blow the stems off—no ty- 




















i i y . ci is said to be 
| i i ceedingly tenacious | penny per pound. The process 
ee wy | very simple. Samples of this bread have been 


| Li moerg und yielding phosphoric supplied a some members of the cs Sale = 
Again, add a compo plant is devel- | ily, and found to be excellent 


ing the month was, according to the official valuation, 
one million, one hundred and ten thousand dollars, 
|The value of the exports of breadstuffs during the 
| last eight months at a fair average, is but little, if 
any, short of four millions of dollars. Daring the 
| eight months ending on 30th April, there were in- 
| pected in Baltimore 746,157 barrels and 21,452 
| half barrels wheat flour, making an aggregate of 
| 756,898 barrels. This amountis considerably larger 
| than the inspections of any entire year from 1841 to 
| 1845 inclusive. The inspections of the remaining 
four months will probably make the year’s aggregate 
receipts of wheat flour 1,000,000 barrels. ‘The in- 
| spection of corn during the past eight months were 
175,166 barrels. Comparing aggregates of exports 
| from the whole Union with those made from Balti- 
| more, it will be seen that of all the flour exported 
| abroad, our city has shipped more than one-third ; af 
| all the corn meal, about one-sixth; of all the corn, 
| one-seventh; and of the wheat, about one-fourteenth. 
(American. 


Dear anv Duma. The namber of deaf and 
| dumb in the world is estimated by an Edinburgh 
| Reviewer at 540,000—enough to constitate a state— 
land yet having no voice in government anywhere. 
The proportion of these deaf mutes is as follows:— 
1 in 500 

1 in 1585 





Switzerland, 
oes ye sag 1 in 1964 
do. do. (blacks) 1 in 3134 
The immense disproportion in Switzerland mast 
have its cause in the physical peculiarities of the 
country. 


Oe 


oe. 
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